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The Month, 


HE Civil Service Commission is to have its force of 
examiners on its own payroll, and subject to its 
exclusive control, after all. There never was any ques- 
tion that an intelligent majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would favor the plan if they could have a 
chance to vote on it, and all that was needed to bring 
this chance about was a friend in the Senate to take 
charge of the matter there. The essential aid was sup- 
plied this session by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
who, as soon as the provision for transferring the detailed 
examiners to the permanent roster of the Commission 
was stricken out of the legislative appropriation bill in 
the House, introduced an amendment in the Senate and 
kept his hand on it till it had safely passed the ordeal 
of committee scrutiny and been brought into the Senate 
as a constituent feature of the bill. The Senate passed 
it without a question, and, as most of the members of 
the joint committee of conference to which the bill was 
referred approved of the amendment as soon as it was 


explained to them, it was enacted as a part of the law 
of the land. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this is the most 
important piece of legislation in furtherance of Civil 
Service Reform since the enactment of the Civil Service 
Law itself eleven years ago. At that time the whole 
idea of a system of appointments based on competitive 
tests of fitness was so new to the mind of Congress that 
everything done toward that end had to bear the plain 
stamp of experiment and probation. There was much 
alarm among a certain conservative element lest the 
creation of an independent bureau clothed with extra- 
ordinary powers as to the selection of candidates for 
Government employment should subvert the democratic 
institutions established by the fathers. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, in order to procure any improvement 
upon the vicious patronage system which then perme- 
ated the entire executive branch of the Government, to 
strip it as far as possible of the appearance of a revolu- 
tion, So the Commission was tied fast to the Depart- 


ments by being made dependent upon their good will 
for its force of examiners. There was not even specified 
the number of examiners each Department should detail 
to the assistance of the Commission, and no penalty was 
attached to the failure of the head of any Department 
to make such details. In short, the whole matter was 
left as if Congress had said to the heads of the several 
Departments: ‘‘ Hereis an experimental scheme which 
we hope may save you time and trouble and give you a 
superior class of subordinates. See what you can do 
with it. If it proves unsatisfactory, the remedy is in 
your own hands,”’ 

Deoubtless the detail plan served a useful purpose at 
the start by thus breaking the suddenness of the transi- 
tion from the revel of pure patronage to the reign of the 
merit system, It gave the appointing officers a certain 
sense of freedom still. A head of a Department who 
did not feel kindly toward the Commission could gratify 
his dislike by withholding a part of his normal quota 
of examiners, or by detailing inefficient clerks. No 
remedy was left to the Commission in such a case but 
a complaint to the President, and, as the Commission 
was averse to being placed perpetually in the attitude of 
a fault-finder, many shortcomings on the part of heads 
of Departments were overlooked, and many obvious and 
intentional affronts passed unresented. This state of 
things, naturally, could not go on forever. As more and 
more work was heaped upon the Commission, and as the 
popular interest in its undertakings grew more critical, it 
became necessary that all the codperation of the Depart- 
ments contemplated by the statute should be actively 
rendered, and that the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law should be observed. There were serious difficulties in 
the way, however. No Department was willing to crip- 
ple itself by detailing its best clerks to the Commission, 
yet none but the best could do the Commission’s work 
as it ought tobedone. The clerks themselves increased 
the friction. A clerk who was ambitious to rise objected 
to being taken away from a desk where he was constantly 
under the eye of his immediate chief, and sent to a 
remote place where he was out of sight and out of mind 
of the one man who could control his promotion. If he 
was sensible of his duty as a subordinate and amenable 
to discipline, he would of course accept his detail and 
do his duty as well as he could; but even a conscien- 
tious clerk cannot bring his work up to the highest 
standard of efficiency if his heart is not in it, The 
Commissioners, on their part, were dissatisfied with the 
detail system because it withheld from them any author- 
ity to grade their own staff according to merit. They 
could neither reward the exceptionally useful examiner 
with a promotion nor punish the incorrigible blunderer 
by reducing him. The moral effect, moreover, of plac- 
ing side by side at their work a clerk from one Depart- 
ment who was drawing a salary of eighteen hundred 
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dollars a year but not earning his salt, and a clerk from 
another Department who was doing two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of work for fourteen hundred, was not salu- 
tary. In a word, the detail system either must rob the 
Departments of their best material, or else must fail to 
give the Commission the examiners needed, and it inter- 
fered at every stage with good discipline. The Con- 
gressional spoils-dispenser soon learned that a new field 
was open to him. Though the Civil Service Law pre- 
vented his pensioning his favorites at Government 
expense as freely as of old, he could still go to the head 
of a Department and insist that this clerk should be 
detailed to the Commission and that clerk brought back 
from the Commission’s office to the Department; or he 


could go to the Commission and try to dictate what - 


kind of work should be given one clerk to do and what 
kind of allowances should be made for the faults of 
another. In the Departments his visits caused confu- 
sion, delays and injurious changes of program; by the 
Commission he was invariably refused any concession, 
and that made him angry in turn; so that irritation and 
damage to the public business were the results in every 
instance, 


The new law not only does away with all these annoy- 
ances, but it actually goes further than any legislation 
ever attempted before. The Lodge amendment, as it 
passed Congress, was worded differently from the para- 
graph stricken out in the House. The House paragraph 
read : 

The clerical force now detailed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from the several executive Departments shall hereafter be 
under the direction and control of said Commission as fully as if 
they were appropriated for thereunder, and the appropriations 
for their compensation made in this act shall be transferred to, 
and disbursed under, the Commission; and for the fiscal year 
1896 estimates for the salaries of said clerical force shall be sub- 
mitted under the Civil Service Commission and omitted from the 
estimates of the several Departments on whose rolls they are 
now carried. 

This, it will be observed, simply proposed to turn 
over to the Commission the force of clerks which might 
be in its employ, by detail from the Departments, at the 
date the appropriation act should go into effect. The 
heads of some of the Departments had already taken 
fright at the prospect of losing so many clerks, and had 
begun to cut down their details ; so that the thirty-six 
clerks of various grades who were at work at the Com- 
mission’s headquarters a few months ago rapidly dwin- 
dled to twenty-two. The Lodge amendment, however, 
ran thus: 

And in lieu of the clerks now detailed from the several Execu- 
tive Departments for duty as examiners at the Civil Service 
Commission, clerks for such duty to be employed by said Com- 
mission are hereby provided for as follows: Six clerks of class 
four; eight clerks of class three; ten clerks of class two; twelve 
clerks of class one; in all, fifty-two thousand dollars: Provided, 
That the said Commission may transfer to its rolls and employ 
such of the clerks now detailed as may be deemed qualified for 
examining work. 

This will enable the Commission to get the full corps 
of thirty-six examiners to which it would have been 
entitled if the original plan had been carried out and 
all the details had been kept in good faith; it will also 
put the constitution of this corps entirely into the 
hands of the Commission, giving the heads of Depart- 
ments no opportunity to work off their useless or 
troublesome material by transfer. As the Commission 
will have no plan of selection except to procure the 
very best, it will be able to make its own office a model 
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for the rest of the Government service, and a public 
object-lesson in the operation of the Civil Service Law 
when administered by officers who are thoroughly in 
sympathy with its purposes. 


The power of party pressure was well shown the other 
day by the passage through the House of the Houk bill 
for the reinstatement of the Railway Mail clerks turned 
out by Postmaster-General Wanamaker prior to May 1, 
1889, when this service was brought under the Civil 
Service Rules. Many Democrats voted for it because it 
was a Democratic bill for the benefit of Democratic 
ex-clerks, although they disbelieved in the general prin- 
ciple underlying it and realized its demoralizing ten- 
dency as a precedent. Representative Bynum of Indiana 
resorted to a characteristic trick to get this bill before 
the House. He had procured from the Committee on 
Rules a special order for the consideration of his own 
bill, and, after calling it up, asked unanimous consent 
to substitute the Houk bill for his. As this wasa totally 
unexpected move, none of the friends of Civil Service 
Reform on the floor had prepared for it by a comparison 
of the two bills. Mr. Reed of Maine therefore put Mr. 
Bynum upon his honor as to his motive in asking for the 
substitution, and Mr. Bynum assured him that the dif- 
ference between the two bills was immaterial. So Mr. 


Reed, who had evidently felt suspicious of trickery, 
withheld the objection he had been half inclined to 
make, and permitted the Houk bill to take the place of 
the Bynum bill by unanimous consent. 


If Mr. Bynum had told the truth, he would have con- 
fessed that his reason for asking for the change was that 
his own bill was an impracticable measure, while the 
Houk bill not only was capable of execution, but would 
open the flood-gates of patronage in a style recalling the 
good old times before any such fol-de-rol as a Civil Ser- 
vice Law existed. The Bynum bill, reduced to collo- 
quial form, instructed the Civil Service Commission, on 
requisition from the Postmaster-General, to certify the 
dismissed clerks for reappointment to vacancies in the 
Railway Mail Service. Of course, this was in contempt 
of the Civil Service Rules made by the President, which 
require the Commission to certify the three names stand- 
ing highest on the eligible registers, with certain restric- 
tions as to locality. The Commission would have had 
no way of ascertaining the standing of the discharged 
clerks. The bill did not indicate whether their names 
were to go to the top, or the bottom, or the middle of the 
registers ; whether they were to be dropped at the end 
of a certain period of waiting, like the names of other 
unemployed eligibles, or whether those who had 
changed their residence since their dismissal were to be 
charged to the States of their former or of their present 
residence. It did not even indicate by what process the 
Commission was to become possessed of the roll of dis- 
missed clerks. In short, it was a bill which the Presi- 
dent might have vetoed without touching its merits, on 
general technical grounds of slovenly and uncertain 
expression ; or, if it had passed the President, either the 
Commission or the Postmaster-General could have left 
the law unexecuted without breaking it in the letter. 


The Houk bill, however, authorizes the Postmaster- 
General, without certification, to appoint the dismissed 
clerks to vacancies as they occur. Here is a pro- 
vision too direct and definite to be ignored. Should it 
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ever become a law, the Postmaster-General might as 
well bid good-bye to further hopes of peace. He is 
annoyed enough now by the persistency, the impatience 
and often the deliberate insults of Congressmen in search 
of ‘‘berths’’ for their constituents; if to the present 
list of postmasterships, excepted clerical places, and 
the like were added several hundred Railway Mail clerk- 
ships, there is no telling what would happen. Not only 
would every Congressman fight for the privilege of 
filling the first vacancy with one of his own men, but the 
whole crew of spoilsmen would insist on creating 
vacancies if they did not occur with sufficient frequency 
in the natural course of events, and we should see the 
scandal of 1889 repeated unless the present Postmaster- 
General were endowed with such a power of resisting 
pressure as never was vouchsafed to imperfect human 
nature since the curse of patronage had its birth in 
politics. 


The Senate is so closely divided politically as to make 
the passage of the Houk bill there extremely improbable. 
If it does get through, it is pretty safe to assume that 
President Cleveland will veto it. The Civil Service 
Commissioners will certainly advise him to, for they 
are already publicly committed against all such legisla- 
tation. We believe that the Postmaster-General will 
advise him to, on the ground that whatever wrong may 
have been done cannot be righted by this means, and 
that the bad results of the proposed law would over- 
shadow whatever excuse of crude justice might be claimed 
for it. The President has also abundant logical reasons 
of his own for refusing to sign the bill. In the first 
place, if he had not left the Commission so short-handed 
in the winter of 1888-89, the necessary eligible lists 
would have been ready by March 15, 1889, and Mr. Wan- 
amaker would have had no time to loot the Railway 
Mail Service. In the second place, Mr. Wanamaker 
urged as his apology for his wholesale dismissals the 
fact that his Democratic predecessor had turned out a 
host of Republican clerks to make places for untrained 
Democrats ; and on this ground the vendetta might be 
reépened as often as the Government passes under a 
different party control. Finally, Mr. Cleveland’s sense 
of right and wrong could not fail to be stirred by the 
argument used by Mr. Broderick of Kansas in the House, 
that, if Congress were going to order the reinstatement 
of the Railway Mail clerks who suffered at the hands of 
the spoilsmen in 1889, they must in fairness reinstate also 
the clerks and carriers turned out in 1893, in the inter- 
val between the advent of the present Administration 
and the complete classification of the free delivery post- 
offices. 


It will not do to admit the fine edge of the wedge at 
any point, unless we are willing to see the whole of it 
driven in and the ideal of a non-political Civil Service 


split in pieces. Every change for the better must begin 
somewhere, and must involve some sacrifice of selfish 
interest for the general benefit. With every new addi- 
tion to the classified service, the party that is in power 
enjoysa temporary advantage and the party that is out suf- 
fers a temporary drawback. This isinevitable. Theonly 
way to mitigate the final effect of such achange is for the 
more sorelyaggrieved party to classify everything in sight 
when it comes into power the next time. The Demo- 
cratic Administration which took the reins of govern- 
ment in 1885 threw away a golden opportunity of this 
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kind. President Arthur had classified, in round num- 
bers, fifteen thousand places, of which a very large 
majority, doubtless, were filled with Republicans. Sup- 
pose that Mr. Cleveland, after making such changes as 
seemed to him advisable, had classified one hundred 
and fifty thousand of those remaining ? The Democrats 
could not have found fault with him, because whatever 
partisan benefit was to accrue to anybody must accrue 
to them ; the Republicans could not have found fault with 
him, because they were committed to the policy of Civil 
Service Reform by the course of their own President, 
Mr, Cleveland’s immediate predecessor. Such an act 
would have taken away the breath of a few spoilsmen 
for the time, and the stock-in-trade of their fraternity 
forever. It would have received the approval of the 
best class of citizens at once, and of all intelligent men 
as soon as they came to understand it; and, if done as 
early as the middle of Mr. Cleveland’s term, so that two 
years would have been left for both politicians and pub- 
lic to settle down to the realization that a new era had 
begun, would have cut off all chance of a revulsion 
under his successor. 


Professor Mendenhall Driven Out. 


HE Government service has suffered a serious loss in 

the retirement of Prof. T. C. Mendenhall from the 

office of Superintendent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Professor Mendenhall conducted the Survey on bus- 
iness principles, and with the strictest regard to Civil 
Service Reform. He was a model officer, and a scientist 
of world-wide reputation. He was driven out of the 
service by as despicable a course of persecution for pol- 
itics’ sake as was ever brought to bear upon a public 
servant. The Carlisle family, who regard the Treasury 
Department as their personal property, were resolved to 
get rid of him at any cost. The President was besieged 
by applicants for Professor Mendenhall’s position, to all 
of whom the Carlisles lent active or indirect encourage- 
ment; but Mr. Cleveland refused to be moved. The 
Carlisles had one weapon left—the lower patronage of 
the Survey—and this they used to surround Professor 
Mendenhall with new and often useless subordinates, 
obviously with the intent of heaping indignities upon 
him and making him so uncomfortable that he would 
voluntarily resign. They finally succeeded. 

Since the news of Professor Mendenhall’s approach- 
ing retirement found its way into print, all the political 
scientists and scientific politicians in the United States 
have been bringing ‘‘ influence ’’ to bear upon the Presi- 
dent with a view to being appointed to the vacant 
Superintendentship. Thus far their efforts have proved 
unavailing. Remembering what a narrow escape this 
important survey had from being made a partisan foot- 
ball a few years ago, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
Mr. Cleveland will not put at the head of it any hench- 
man of the Carlisles. 


t 1s Nor Uncommon for men to trade political services 
for offices, but Oklahoma furnishes the first case we 
recall where one office was traded for another. Last fall 
Frank Dimon was appointed Sheriff of County L and 
James Lee County Clerk. After serving six months, each 
thought he would like the other’s office ; so each obtained 
the Governor’s consent to an exchange and resigned, and 
the Governor appointed Dimon Clerk and Lee Sheriff. 
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The Candid West and the Evasive East. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—I send you by this mail a copy of the San Ber- 
nardino (Cal.) Zimes-Jndex for July 21, containing 
a report of the Republican county convention there. 
In the fifth clause of the report of the committee on 
permanent organization, which I have marked, is an 
example of the peculiar ingenuousness of California 
political methods. J. A. K. 

«* The committee, after reporting what should be the 
order of business, including nominations for a dozen or 
two offices, got down to serious business and added: 

Fifth—We further recommend that an assessment of $10 be 
made on each candidate, to be paid to the secretary of the con- 
vention before balloting begins. 

That meant, of course, some two hundred dollars in the 
party chest before the convention made manifest its pref- 
erences as between men. It also meant, doubtless, that 
any candidate who did not care to pay the entry fee 
might keep out of the race, while he who stood ready to 
do the handsome thing would be remembered. - The 
scheme may have been proposed for the purpose of weed- 
ing out mere show candidates ; or it may have been for 
the purpose of selling the nomination. In either case 
it was not a whit worse than what politicians in the East 
do with their indiscriminate blackmailing of men and 
women in Government employ. Shutting the gate of an 
elective office in the face of a man who will not put up 
money to buy his way in, is on no lower moral level 
than insidiously threatening one who is already in an 
appointive office with dismissal unless he is willing to 
pay for being let alone. 


Sound, Sensible, Practical Advice. 


OMMENTING editorially on the order of Postmaster- 
General Bissell that letter-carriers shall be dis- 
missed only for cause and on written charges, against 
which the accused shall have a right to defend himself, 
John F. Victory says, in the Postal Record for August : 

‘« And now as to the duty of postal employees. They 
should show in their daily work their appreciation of 
their duties and responsibilities. If their postmaster 
differs from them in politics, that is no reason why they 
should lose interest in their work. On the contrary, in 
the very nature of things, that fact should prompt, if 
possible, even a more scrupulous care in the performance 
of their duties, in loyalty to the service. 

‘¢ And another thing: those in the Government serv- 
ice who want politics kept away from them, should them- 
selves keep away from politics. How true it is that much 
of the pressure brought to bear on postmasters to make 
vacancies is prompted by memories of some recent polit- 
ical campaign, treasured up against officials who were 
over-zealous in the discharge of their political obliga- 
tions therein, 4nd resented by ‘workers on the other 
side’ who felt offended at the display made and want 
to ‘get even.’ All that we have said applies with equal 
force to all postal employees. Because the Department 
is disposed to prevent unjust removals from the service— 
for the good of the service and for no other reason—you 
must not forget that your postmaster is your superior 
officer; that he is responsible for the conduct of the 
business of the office, and that he must maintain disci- 
pline. To be a beneficiary under the terms of Mr. Bissell’s 
order, one only has to be loyal tothe service. . . . 
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‘*In this transition period from the old order of things 
to the new, there have been some victims, but their 
number is comparatively small, and we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves as a body on the results, as a 
whole, of the operation of the Civil Service Law, and 
the policy of the present administration of the Post- 
Office Department.’’ 


In Memory of Mr. Curtis. 


HE ‘‘Editor’s Study’’ in Harper's for August con- 

cludes with this appeal to the million lovers of 

George William Curtis, in behalf of the proposed me- 
morial in his honor: 


The suggestion of it comes not so much from the necesssity of 
any device to keep his memory green as a means of inspiring in 
the present and coming generations a love for the high-minded- 
ness and the civic virtues which his whole career illustrated. To 
stand for principle without bitterness, for good manners without 
affectation, for democracy without demagogism, for amenity in 
letters and in politics without surrender of vital purity, and to 

reserve the enthusiasm of youth for high ideals in society and 
in the state in the midst of a growing sophistication and mate- 
rialism, was the mission of this chivalric soul, this American of 
a purer type, this just and calm citizen whose heart burned with 
love for his country. It is in recognition of this noble example 
that over four hundred of the representative men and women of 
America, from every section of the country, truly representative 
of the best there is in our society, in our art, our letters and our 
politics, have united in requesting the Curtis Memorial Commit- 
tee to emphasize the lesson of his life in some fitting way. The 
plan agreed upon, as one comparatively inexpensive, and so in 
accord with his own taste, is the foundation of a perpetual lecture- 
ship in connection with some of our universities, and the placing 
of a portrait bust somewhere in the city of New York. It is esti- 
mated that to carry out this design about twenty-five thousand 
dollars would provide for the annual lecture, which could be 
repeated to the students of several colleges. It is thought 
that the honor of delivering this lecture, from year to year, 
would command the services of men most capable of inspiring 
the young; and that at the universities most young men could be 
reached who are likely to play a prominent part in politics and 
in letters. The theme of the lectures would always be good cit- 
izenship, the civic virtues, republican principles, patriotism, the 
fundamental and high ideals of a free people in questions of pub- 
lic interest that will from time to time be prominent. In thus 
keeping in memory his ideals we shall be in that line of conduct 
and aspiration, in sight of those standards, which will lead us to 
the best attainments in our political and social life. 

To the readers of the causeries of the Easy Chair for thirty 
years perhaps this appeal comes with a more intimate and per- 
sonal reason than to others. In all literary history there is not 
such another example of long-continued courtesy, common sense, 
familiar dignity, social amenity, and intellectual illumination. 
His readers were drawn to him by many ties, and in all those 
years he never forgot what was due to his wide and sympathetic 
audience. He gave from month to month of the best that was in 
him in all sincerity, and with an optimistic grace that made his 
audience conscious that they were in good society and in a hope- 
ful world. The Chair is forever empty, and the loved voice is 
silent, but the influence remains. In ten thousand homes it is 
still a call to a higher life. It is the expectation of the memorial 
committee that the response to this appeal for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars will be spontaneous, and in many cases liberal; but 
it will be exceedingly appropriate if the subscription is a popular 
one, and includes any, the least, sums that affection for the man 
or sympathy with his life work and character may prompt. Any 
sum, therefore, large or small, will be equally welcome if sent to 
William L. Trenholm, Esq., the treasurer of the committee, 160 
Broadway, New York City. 


Harper & Brothers have published for the Century 
Association of New York in a handsome pamphlet, the 
address delivered by Parke Godwin before the Asso- 
ciation in December, 1892, on the life and services of 
George William Curtis, An advertisement on the sec- 
ond page of the cover of this issue tells how and where 
the book may be procured. 
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How Congress has Treated the Commission. 


HE action of the Fifty-third Congress in finally pass- 
ing, without a division in either House, an appro- 
priation for the Civil Service Commission larger than 
was ever given to it before, and authorizing an addi- 
tion of thirty-six persons to its office force, makes inter- 
esting a glance backward at the work of previous Con- 
gresses. 
The Civil Service bill—familiarly known as the Pen- 
dleton bill—passed the Senate December 27, 1882, by 
the following vote, the names of Democrats being printed 


in Roman type and of Republicans in é/alics: 
Yeas—3s. 


Aldrich, R. I. 
Allison, Iowa. 
Anthony, R. I. 
Bayard, Del. 
Cameron, Pa. 
Cameron, Wis. 
Cockrell, Mo. 
Coke, Tex. 
Conger, Mich. 
Davis, fl. 


Brown. 


Aldrich, Tl. 
Anderson, Ks. 
Barr, Pa. 
Bayne, Pa. 
Beach, N. Y. 
Belford, Colo. 
Belmont, N. Y. 
Beltzhoover, N. J. 
Berry, Cal. 
Bingham, Pa. 
Bisbee, Fla. 
Blanchard, La. 
Bowman, Mass. 
Bragg, Wis. 
Briggs, N. H 
Buck, Conn. 
Buckner, Mo. 
Burrows, Mich. 
Burrows, Mo. 
Butterworth, O. 
Calkins, Ind. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler, Mass. 
Cannon, Ill. 
Carlisle, Ky. 
Carpenter, Iowa. 
pine Nev. 
Caswell, Wis. 
Chace, R. I. 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ind. 
Cox, N. Y. 
Cox, N.C. 
Cravo, Mass. 
Cravens, Ark. 
Cullen, Ind. 
Curtin, Pa. 
Davis, Mo. 
Deering, Iowa. 


Davis, W. Va. 
Edmunds, Vt. 
Frye, Me. 
Garland, Ark. 
George, Miss. 
Gorman, Md. 
Harrison, Ind, 
Hawley, Conn. 
Hill, Colo. 
Groome, Md. 


Hoar, Mass. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Jones, Fla. 
Jones, Nev. 
Lamar, Miss. 
Lapham, N.Y. 
Logan, Ul. 
Mivler, Cal. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Morrill, Vt. 


Republicans, 24; Democrats, 14, 
Nays—5. 


Jonas. Call, 


McPherson. 


All Democrats. 

The bill passed the House January 4, 1883, as follows, 
the names of Democrats being printed in Roman type, 
of Republicans in t¢a/ics, and of third party men and 
independents in SMALL CAPITALS. 
Yeas—155. 


De Motte, Ind. 
Deuster, Wis. 
Dezendorf, Va. 
Dingley, Me. 
Ermentrout, Pa. 
Erret, Pa. 
Farwell, lowa. 
Fisher, Pa. 
Flower, N.Y. 
Forp, Mo. 
Frost, Mo. 
George, Ore. 
Godschalk, Pa. 
Grout, Vt. 
Guenther, Wis. 
Gunter, Ark. 
Hall, N. H. 
Hammond, N. Y. 
Hardy, N. Y. 
Harmer, Pa. 
Harris, Mass. 
HASKELL, Ks. 
Hatch, Mo. 
HAZELTINE, Mo. 
Hepburn, towa. 
Herbert, Ala. 
Hewitt, N. Y. 
Hewitt, Ala. 
Hill, N. J. 
Hiscock, N. Y. 
Hitt, Lil. 
Hoblitzell, Md. 
Holman, Ind. 
Houk, Tenn. 
Humphrey, Wis. 
Jacobs, N. Y. 
Jadwin, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Jones, N. J. 


Jorgensen, Va. 
Kasson, lowa. 
Kelley, Pa. 
Ketcham, N. Y. 
Klotz, Pa. 
Lacey, Mich. 
Lewis, Il. 
Lindsey, Me. 
Lord, Mich. 
Matson, Ind. 
McClure, O. 
McCook, N. Y. 
McKinley, O. 
McLane, Md. 
McLean, Mo. 
Miles, Conn, 
Miller, Pa. 
Morey, O. 
Morrison, Il. 
Morse, Mass. 
Moulton, Ill. 
Mutchler, Pa. 
Neal, O. 
Nolan, N. Y. 
Norcross, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Payson, Til, 
Peirce, Ind, 
Peelle, Ind. 
Pettibone, Tenn. 
Phelps, Conn, 
Pound, Wis. 
Ranney, Mass. 
Reed, Me. 
Rice, Mass. 
Rich, Mich. 
Richardson, N. Y. 
Ritchie, O. 
Robeson, N. J. 


Pendleton, O. 
Platt, Conn. 
Plumb, Kan. 
Rollins, N. Y. 
Sewell, N. J. 
Vest, Mo. 
Walker, Ark. 
Windom, Minn, 


Morgan. 


Robinson, Mass. 
Robinson, N. Y. 
Rosecrans, Cal. 
Ryan, Ks. 
Scoville, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Sherwin, Il. 
Singleton, Miss, 
Skinuer, N.Y. 
Smith, Pa. 
Smita, N.Y. 
Speer, Ga. 
Spooner, R. I. 
Springer, Ll. 
Stockslager, Ind. 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, O. 
Thompson, Ky. 
Thompson, Lowa. 
Townsend, O. 
nee Vt. 
pdegraff, Ta. 
Urner, Md. 
Van Aernam,N.Y. 
Vance, N.C 
Van Horn, Mo. 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Wait, Conn. 
Walker, Pa. 
Ward, Pa. 
Washburn, Minn, 
Watson, Pa. 
Webber, Mich. 
Williams, Wis. 
Willis, Ky. 
Willits, Mich. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wood, N. Y. 


Republicans, 98; Democrats, 53; INDEPENDENT, 1; GREENBACKERS, 2; 


NATIONAL, 1, 


Aiken, 8S. C. 
Atherton, Ohio. 
Atkins, Tenn. 
Blackburn, Ky. 
Biand, Mo. 
Bliss, N. Y. 
Blount, Ga. 
Brumm, Pa. 
Buchanan, Ga. 
Caldwell, Ky. 
Clements, Ga. 
Culberson, Tex. 


Nays—47. 


Dunn, Ark. 
Forney, Ala. 
Garrison, Va. 
Geddes, Ohio. 
Hammond, Ga. 
Hardenberg, N.J. 
Hoge, W. Va. 
Hubbs, N.C. 
Kenna, W. Va. 
King, La. 
Knott, Ky. 
Leedom, Ohio. 


Le Fevre, Ohio. 
7, Miss. 
Marsh, Ul. 
McKenzie, Ky. 
MeMillin, ‘Tenn. 
Mills, Tex. 
Moore, Tenn. 
Oates, Ala. 
Reagan, Tex. 
Robinson, Ohio. 
Ross, N.J. 
Smalls, 8.C. 


Sparks, Til. 
Steele, ind. 
Thomas, Il. 
Turner, Ga. 
TURNER, Ky. 
Upson, Tex. 
arner, Tex. 
Wellborn, Tex. 
Whitthorne,Tenn, 
Wiliams, Ala. 
Wise, Va. 


Republicans, 8 ; Democrats, 38; INDEPENDENT DEMOCRAT, 1. 
The open friends and foes of Civil Service Reform 


in the present House of Representatives were listed by 
name, politics and locality in the June number of Goop 
GOVERNMENT ; a few of the same names appear in the yea- 
and-nay vote given above, though some of the men who 
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voted against the establishment of a Commission in the 
first place have voted since to support it. 

The bill became a law by the signature of the Presi- 
dent, January 16, 1883. 

The deficiency act of March 3, 1883, provided, in 
addition to three Commissioners at an annual salary of 
$3,500 each and one Chief Examiner at $3,000, for one 
Secretary at $1,600, one stenographer at $1,600, and one 
messenger at $600, making a total expense for salaries 
of $17,300. Inthe first session of the Forty-eighth 
Congress, in 1885, the salary of the Secretary was 
increased $400, and that of the messenger $240, and a 
clerk was provided at $1,200, making a total increase of 
$1,840, but the appropriation for traveling expenses was 
reduced from $4,000 to $3,500. At the second session, 
in 1886, the same Congress increased the salary of the 
stenographer $200 and gave an additional clerk at 
$1,400 and a laborer at $660, making an increase of 
$2,260. 

By the appropriation act of July 1, 1886, the clerical 
force of the Commission was increased by one clerk at 
$1,600 and two at $900, and the appropriation for travel- 
ing expenses was restored from $3,500 to $4,000. By 
the appropriation act of March 3, 1887, the Commis- 
sion obtained an additional clerk at $1,000, and by 
the appropriation act of July 11, 1888, an additional 
clerk at $1,600, one at $1,400 and one at $1,000, besides 
an increase of $1,000 in traveling expenses. By the 
appropriation act of February 26, 1889, $250 was added 
to the appropriation for traveling expenses. 

By the appropriation act of July 11, 1890, the Com- 
mission obtained five additional clerks, one at $1,800, 
one at $1,400, two at $1,200 and one at $1,000. In 
1891 and 1892 no advance was made atall, In 1893 the 
only advance was an increase of $750 for traveling 
expenses. 

The following table has been prepared for convenient 
reference, showing at a glance how the Commission has 
fared at the hands of each Congress: 


Appropriations for— 


Congress, Session and Year. 


Salaries. | Trav, Exp Total, 
| 


Increase, 





Forty-seventh (2d), 1883---| $17,300 
Forty-eighth (1st), 1884---- 
Forty-eighth (2d), 1885 ---- 
Forty-ninth (1st), 1886 
Forty-ninth (2d) , 1887 
Fiftieth (1st), 1888--.-.-.---- 
Fiftieth (2d), 1889 
Fifty-first (1st), 1890 
Fifty-first (2d), 1891 
Fifty-second (1st), 1892 -+-- 
Fifty-second (2d), 1893 ----| 
Fifty-third (1st), 1894 


$5,000 | $22,300 
19,140 | 4,000] 23,140 
21,400 | 3,500 | 24,900 
24,800 4,000 | 28,800 
25,800 4,000 | 29,800 
29,800 | 5,000| 34,800 
29,800 | 5,250] 35,050 
36,400 5,250 | 41,650 
36,400 | 5,250 | 41,650 
36,400 | 5,250 | 41,650 |. 
36,400 | 6,000 | 42,400 | 750 
91,340 | 6,000} 97,340| 54,940 











The increase at this session, as far as the actual expense 
to the treasury is concerned, is not so large as the unex- 
plained figures make it appear. Fifty-two thousand 
dollars of the apparent increase is caused merely by a 
transfer of the salaries of thirty-six clerks to the payroll 
of the Commission from the payrolls of the various De- 
partments which formerly detailed them to work at the 
Commission’s headquarters. The remaining $2,900 is 
to pay the salaries of one additional laborer at $660, 
two watchmen at $720 each, and one fireman at $840. 
These additions were made necessary by the assignment 
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of an entire and separate building to the office uses of 
the Commission. 

With two exceptions, there has been no adverse vote 
in either house on the continuance of the work of the 
Commission. On both occasions the adverse vote was 
taken in the House committee of the whole, but the 
action was reversed by the House itself. The first 
instance was in the Fifty-first Congress, second session, 
in 1891, when in committee of the whole the appropria- 
tion for the support of the Commission was stricken 
out; in the House the appropriation was restored by a 
vote of 83 to 38, without calling the yeas and nays. 
The second occasion was in the Fifty-third Congress, 
second session, this year; the appropriation for the sup- 
port of the Commission was stricken out in committee 
of the whole, but was afterward restored in the House, 
158 to 80, the full vote being given in Goop Govern- 
MENT for June. 


A New ‘Pest ‘Cane. 


’ spite of the opinion given by Attorney-General Olney 

in the Toledo assessment matter, that solicitation by 
letter within a Government office was not within the 
meaning of the law against political assessments, the 
Civil Service Commission has appealed to the President 
to order a test case brought before the courts so as to 
get a judicial decision on this point, which is generally 
regarded as vital. The case which the Commission 
wishes to see made up for trial is as follows: 

Henry I, Brown, a colored clerk in the War Depart- 
ment, received in his mail at his office last month the 
following letter: 


Henry I. Brown, Record and Pension Div. 
(Confidential. ) 
KELLOGG BUILDING, 1416 F Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12, 1894. 
My Dear Sir:—The organized Democracy of Alabama is now 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the enemies of good 
government, and the contest being fought out is one of the most 
heated ever known in our political history. Owing to failure and 
business depression such as has never been experienced in the 
South before and the consequent unprecedented scarcity of 
money, our people are not able to provide the means needed to 
meet the legitimate expenses of the campaign. In this hour of 
distress and of supreme political peril our party leaders have 
determined to call on each Alabamian holding position under 
the federal Government and embracing everyone holding office 
through political favor, or who, under Civil Service Law, is 
occupying a place charged to our State, and to solicit contribu- 
tions from each. Our State Committee has requested me to take 
charge of these subscriptions and to see that every Alabamian 
here is given an opportunity to contribute. Heretofore we have 
received only very small sums from this source, but our neces- 
sities now are greater by far than ever before and the demands 
upon our party are vastly more pressing and urgent. It is 
earnestly hoped and expected that the response to this invitation 
will be prompt and that it will be liberal to the full extent of 
each one’s ability to make it. Assuring you that all Alabama 
Democrats will appreciate whatever aid is extended the party, 
and trusting that you, realizing the gravity of the situation, will 
send me by check’or in —- the fullest donation you can 
manage to make and that you will doso ina very few days, I beg 
to subscribe myself, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. M. SHELLEY. 
P. S.—Record of the amount subscribed by each one will be 
duly made and reported to our State Executive Committee at 
Montgomery, unless otherwise requested, and where parties have 
yo subscribed to their State and county committees direct 
they are requested to favor me with the name and address of the 
party sent to and the amount of subscription, so that proper 
credit will be entered here. As the election takes place on the 
first Monday in August prompt action is indispensable. ns 


The words ‘‘Henry I. Brown, Record and Pension 
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Division,’’ were written in the same handwriting as 
that of the signature and initials. The rest of the letter 
was typewritten. 

Mr. Shelley is chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Alabama, and has been in Washington for 
some time this summer collecting funds for the State 
campaign. 

Mr. Brown, being a Republican, declined to con- 
tribute. A few days later he received a note in these 
words: 

War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1894. 
Henry I. Brown, 
Clerk of class $1,000, 
in the Record and Pension office, is hereby discharged, to take 
effect July 25, 1894. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

JOHN TWEEDALE, Chief Clerk. 

He assumed that his discharge was due to his refusal 
to contribute, and laid the documents in the case before 
the Civil Service Commission. A disavowal was promptly 
forthcoming from the War Department, where it was 
asserted that Mr. Brown had been dismissed for good 
cause, which had been stated to him in the usual way. 

Whether there was or was not any relation whatever 
between the unsatisfied demand for money and the 
clerk’s loss of his livelihood, is a question which does 
not affect the legal right of Mr. Shelley to solicit con- 
tributions, through the agency of the mails, inside of a 
Government office. It is on this latter point that the 
Commission asks the President to order a test case 
made up and tried. 

If the President sees the vital importance of having 
the statute construed by the courts—for if solicitation 
by letter is not forbidden the anti-assessment law is a 
dead letter—a difficulty will present itself in the attitude 
of Attorney-General Olney. He has given an official 
opinion adverse to the view which he will be expected 
to maintain in prosecuting Mr. Shelley; and it is only 
just to him to assume that he has taken his position 
after an honest examination of the statute, so that his 
argument on the other side would necessarily be per- 
functory. The common way of getting around such an 
obstacle is to call in special counsel to represent the 
Government. There are a number of lawyers of the 
highest character and professional standing who have 
given years to the study of political reform, whose sym- 
pathies are all with the Commission’s view of this ques- 
tion, and whose ability to present it in court is beyond 
any doubt. The Government, therefore, need be at no 
loss for a proper representation in the suit, and it is to 
be hoped that the President will endeavor to have the 
controversy settled without needless delay, so that, if 
the law is already sufficient, it may be enforced here- 
after, or, if defective, amended in some manner. 

Apropos of the same subject, the following letter, sent 
to negroes generally in the Departments, is of interest : 

AFRO-AMERICAN BUREAU OF ORGANIZATION 


OF THE 

DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 
DVISORY BOARD, 
. H. Taylor, Kansas, 
. L. Koonce, Alabama, 
. C. Astwood, New York, 
. W. Swann, Pa., 
. E. Gross, N. Y., 
lifford Plummer, Mass., 
ohn Brown, N. J., 
. C. T. Newsome, Tex. 


> 


symson 


Room 5, Corcoran Building, 
Rosert G. STILL, Chief. 


O= 


id 


; WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1894. 
_ Dear Sir:—The Democratic Congressional Committee, which 
is acting in harmony with the National Democratic Society, and 
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the Negro National Democratic League, is desirous of enlisting 
the ee and coéperation of all who are in sympathy with the 
principles and policy of the present Administration. To this end 
every effort will be made, by the dissemination of literature, and 
through the popular educator of the people, the press, to per- 
petuate the existing principles and policies. 

The Committee deem it essential, in order to achieve the best 
results, that club organizations be formed, which will unite in a 
general body for a common cause and a general welfare such as 
the Congressional Club now in existence. 

Being informed that you are in sympathy with the policy of the 
present Administration, you are hereby requested to attend a 
meeting to be held at Odd Fellows Hall, Friday evening, July 6, 
1894, for the purpose of consulting with those who are desirous to 
—— with, and willing to assist the Congressional Committee 
in their efforts to further the interests of the party during the forth- 
coming fall campaign. It has been suggested that campaign com- 
mittees be organized in the several divisions of the different De- 
partments, which will act as a nucleus to the main organization. 

Should you be in sympathy with such an organized effort, as we 
believe you are, and desire to aid in the manner expressed, I 
should be glad to hear from you, either in person or by letter, or 
if convenient, have your presence at the meeting, as stated. 
Very truly yours, 

R. G. STILL, Chief. 

C. H: J. Taytor, President League. 

E. L. Dawkins, Secretary. 

H. C. C. Astwoop, 

Chairman Ex. Com. League. 

C. L. BARNEs, President Negro Democratic Congressional Club. 
M. L. Koonce, Secretary. 
C. C. Curtis, Chairman Executive Committee. 


When this proved ineffectual in bringing its recipients 
to the door of the campaign collectors, another letter, 
shorter and more to the point, came after it, written on 
a sheet with the same heading: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1894. 

My dear Sir:—We sent you a letter some time ago from which 
we have had noreply. The Congressional Committee needs the 
immediate assistance of all its friends. You will, therefore, 
please call and see us immediately either at the above address 
until 5.30 P. M., at the Committee Rooms, Wormley’s Hotel, 
from 7 to 8 P. M., or at the headquarters of the National Negro 
Democratic League, No. 338 Indiana Ave., from 8 P. M. to 10 
r. oe. Respectfully yours, R. G. STILL, Chief. 

The men thusengaged, under weighty titles ofauthority, 
in an effort to terrorize and coérce the negroes employed 
by the Government, are themselves negroes. The C. H. 
J. Taylor of Kansas whose name figures as president of 
the ‘‘ League ’’ and chairman of the ‘‘ Advisory Board’’, 
is the colored politician who was appointed sometime 
ago Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia. He 
is in that sense an officer of the United States, and 
amenable to the order of the President against the inter- 
ference of Federal officeholders in politics. It is open 
to plain proof, also, that the two letters quoted, bearing 
his name as a chief sponsor, are preliminary steps in 
a scheme to violate the law against political assessments. 
On either ground, he would be a fit subject for disci- 
pline by the President. 


Attest: 








* DemanD for Civil Service Reform will be a crying 

one in Mexico when the official reports are forth- 
coming from an investigation now in progress. It appears 
that in the City of Mexico the postoffice has been sys- 
tematically robbed of sums of money which in the aggre- 
gate amount to over $100,000. The shortage of the post- 
master, Manuel Nava, amounts to over $50,000, and that 
of the cashier of the office to about $14,000. Six 
employees of the city postal bureau have also been 
arrested for similar peculations. The investigation is 
being extended to all parts of the republic, with the 
result already that heavy shortages have been discovered 
in no less than three of the large postoffices, 
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The Investigation in New York State. 


FIRST PAPER—A FEW EXPERT COMPARISONS. 
HE promised investigation by a committee of the 
New York State Senate into the charges made 
by the Civil Service Reform Association against Gover- 
nor Flower, was held at Albany, at the headquarters of 
the State Civil Service Commission, during the week 
beginning July 16. The committee consisted of Sena- 
tors O’Connor, Saxton and McMahon. Horace E, Dem- 
ing, chairman of the Association’s committee on legis- 
lation, acted ascounsel. Prof. C. A, Collin appeared for 
Governor Flower, and Commissioners Van Vleet, Bailey 
and McKinstry were present in their own behalf. The 
result of the inquiry was the complete substantiation of 
every charge the Association has made, showing beyond 
all doubt that through lax and imperfect administration 
the State Civil Service law can be practically nullified. 

The newspaper press has given only fragmentary re- 
ports of the proceedings, and the full official record is 
too long to be copied into a journal of the size and 
character of Goop GOVERNMENT. The purpose of the 
present paper, therefore, is to give a concise abstract of 
the testimony of the experts who were called to prove 
that an efficient and satisfactory Civil Service system 
is perfectly practicable under general conditions no 
more favorable than those which have prevailed in New 
York ; and a paper which will follow in a later issue 
will rehearse in brief the whole story told to the com- 
mittee, of the degradation which has befallen the State 
system of late years. 

Chairman O’Connor announced, in opening the 
inquiry, that the committee had been appointed by the 
Senate not to investigate the conduct of individuals with 
reference to specific violations of the law, but to ascer- 
tain the present general condition of the Civil Service 
system, to decide whether or not the operation of the 
law had led to imperfect results, and if this were the 
case, to determine whether the fault lay in the law itself 
or in the manner of its administration. 

Following this frank statement, Mr. Deming pro- 
ceeded to show, first, that the Civil Service law of 
New York went into effect under like conditions, and 
at about the same time, as the federal law and the 
Massachusetts law, and that it was presently amended 
so as to apply to the cities of the State. The results 
obtained in the federal service, in Massachusetts and 
in the city of Brooklyn, were valuable not only for their 
contrast with the results obtained in the New York 
State service, but as indicative of the splendid success 
of which the merit system is possible. 

Col. Silas W. Burt was the first witness examined. 
When the original New York Civil Service Commission, 
consisting of John Jay, Henry A. Richmond and Augus- 
tus Schoonmaker, was appointed by Governor Cleveland, 
Colonel Burt was chosen Chief Examiner. The greater 
part of the pioneer work of the first two years was 
entrusted to him, and had been carried forward con- 
siderably when in June, 1885, he returned to the federal 
service as Naval Officer at New York. The first year of 
the Commission’s work, he said, was occupied in the prep- 
aration of the rules and the arrangement of the classifi- 
cation, The entire State service was found to be in more 
or less disorder, and this added to the difficulty of the 
work. It was the design of the Commission eventually 
to put all subordinate places, where practicable, into 
the competitive schedule. At the outset, however, with 
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the insufficient machinery at command, it was necessary 
to provide non-competitive examinations in some cases, 
though this arrangement was considered only tenta- 
tiveandtemporary. Fiveschedules were created. Sched- 
ule A included the higher confidential and fiduciary 
positions excepted from examination under the terms of 
the law; of these there were found only 52. Schedule 
B was the competitive schedule, and included practi- 
cally Schedule E, whose positions were to be filled only 
by promotion. Schedule C included professional and 
expert positions, which were to be filled at the option 
of the appointing officer through any one of three 
methods — open competitive, limited competitive, or 
non-competitive examination. With but two or three 
exceptions the last-named has always been the method 
selected, so that this schedule may virtually be termed 
the non-competitive. Schedule D included inferior posi- 
tions, above the grade of laborer, for which non-com- 
petitive examinations were provided also. Laborers 
were excluded from any classification, by special provi- 
sion of the law. 

The original distribution of places among these sched- 
ules allowed as many to the competitive as was then 
practicable, and apportioned among the others such as 
might be brought into the competitive as rapidly as the 
facilities at the command of the Commission would per- 
mit. All the reports and papers of the first Commission 


cited by Colonel Burt were to this effect; and it was in 
pursuance of this plan that twelve positions were trans- 
ferred from Schedules C and D to Schedule B, during 
its term, affecting at the time 137 places. 

The Commission had never doubted its power under 


the act, not only to classify in its discretion, but to see 
to it that the rules providing for the regulation of the 
system were properly enforced. It could investigate the 
administration either of its own rules or of those of any 
city, and was authorized to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of books and papers. With 
the codperation of the Governor, it could take any one 
of several means for the correction of violations of the 
law in appointments, or it might proceed independently 
against the appointing officer under the section of the 
Penal Code which makes it a misdemeanor for a public 
officer to violate any law of the State. Colonel Burt 
stated that at the time he resigned the office of Chief 
Examiner, in 1885, the Commission was fairly on the 
way toward establishing the perfected system it had in 
view. It was expected then that in ten years at the most 
—or by the present time—the bulk of the positions in 
the State service would be competitive and the full pur- 
pose of the law attained. 

This expectation of the New York Commission was 
that entertained at the same time by the United States 
Commission and by the Massachusetts Commission, 

Major W. H. Webster, who has been connected 
with the United States Commission since its organiza- 
tion in 1883, and Chief Examiner since 1886, was exam- 
ined as to the growth of the competitive idea in the fed- 
eral service and the general results of its application 
there. He testified that there are now 45,868 places in 
the federal classified service. Of these 42,721 are filled 
through examination, the remainder. being of the 
excepted class. Exclusive of the postmasterships and 
the labor service, these comprise the bulk of all civil 
positions under the Government. Of the positions 
filled through examination, almost all are competitive. 
The non-competitive examinations are confined to a 
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strictly limited class of professional positions; there 
are only 171 of these, for instance, in the Departmental 
service at Washington, out of some 10,000 classified 
places. In the customs service, of 2,286 classified posi- 
tions, there are only nine non-competitive. 

At the outset, in 1883, when confronted by the same 
difficulties that were met in New York, the Commission 
placed many positions in the non-competitive and 
excepted lists which have since been transferred to the 
competitive. Fully fifty per cent of such positions have 
been so transferred, and the Commission is endeavor- 
ing constantly to further reduce the non-competitive 
list, expecting eventually to abolish it. 

When asked whether the competitive examinations 
through which so large a percentage of positions in the 
federal service are filled had been found a successful 
means of determining the qualifications of candidates, 
Major Webster replied emphatically that they had. He 
added, moreover, that in the case of expert and profes- 
sional positions they were perhaps the most successful, 
and that, in every case where atransfer of positions from 
the non-competitive list had been made, the competitive 
examinations next held were found to be far more satis- 
factory in every respect. As instances of the character 
of places filled through competitive examination, aside 
from those of a general clerical nature, he mentioned 
among others the expert employees of the Railway Mail 
Service; the teachers, matrons, superintendents and 
physicians in the Indian service; the meteorologists 
and other expert employees of the Weather Bureau ; the 
responsible employees of the Fish Commission, requir- 
ing knowledge of the natural history of fish, the man- 
agement of hatching apparatus, etc.; in the Department 
of Agriculture, the meat inspectors of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the veterinary inspectors, who are 
required to be graduates of some veterinary college; in 
the same Department, the botanists, the mycologists and 
the pomological clerks, who are required to have full 
knowledge of all kinds of fruits and fruit trees, the veg- 
etable pathologists, the ornithologists, the dairy inspec- 
tors and the functionaries at the experiment stations, 
and all employees, expert and otherwise, of the forestry 
division, excepting only the chief. 

Other competitive examinations are those held for 
positions in the Treasury Department requiring expert 
knowledge of manufactured products and raw materials ; 
steam engineers, photographers, electricians and battery 
men ; expert positions in the Coast Survey, and in the nau- 
tical almanac service and the hydrographic office of the 
Navy Department; astronomers, ordnance officers, san- 
itary experts, architects, civil engineers, expert math- 
ematicians, draughtsmen, medical examiners in the Pen- 
sion Office, librarians and their assistants, etc. In short, 
it was shown through Major Webster that there is no 
sort of subordinate position in the federal service that 
cannot be filled satisfactorily through open competition. 

The effect of the extensive introduction of competitive 
examinations has been that the branches of the federal 
service where they prevail have been rendered much 
more permanent in character. As Major Webster 
expressed it, ‘‘ Changes here have been very few—only 
such as might be looked for in the ordinary wear and 
tear of the machinery; while in the excepted schedule 
there has been no permanency, and removals have been 
made from time to time wholesale.”’ 

Another interesting fact, brought out in the cross- 
examination of Major Webster by Professor Collin, is 
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that, although there can be no infallible means of test- 
ing moral character and executive ability before the 
term of service of an employee begins, there have been 
fewer instances of dishonesty or incapacity among 
employees appointed after competitive examination than 
among those appointed through other means. There 
have been but three or four such instances in the last 
ten years among the classified employees at Washington. 
All that it is practicable to ascertain by any means, and, 
as experience shows, virtually all that is necessary, 
appears in the application blank which is filed, with 
vouchers for the correctness of its statements, when the 
candidate is received for examination. The federal 
Commission has discovered that there are few public 
employments in which the confidential or fiduciary rela- 
tion is such as to warrant recourse to other means than 
open competition in filling them. It is hoped soon to 
place even the private secretaries of Department officers 
in the competitive list, as well as chiefs of division and 
chief clerks. This will leave on the excepted list only 
the secretaries of Cabinet members, and, among the 
executive officers, only those having to do with the 
policy of the Government. 

Chief Examiner Henry Sherwin, who has held this 
office in the Massachusetts Commission ever since 
its organization in October, 1884, stated that the Civil 
Service act of Massachusetts gave the Commission, 
with the approval of the Governor, authority to bring 
within the classified service all positions in the public 
service of the Commonwealth, and direct control and 
supervision of the service of cities. The positions classi- 
fied at the outset, and those since brought in, com- 
prise practically all subordinate places, and the 
method of filling all of them is open competition, 
There are now 4,915 places in the Massachusetts system 
subject to competitive examination. There is no non- 
competitive schedule, and non-competitive examina- 
tions are held only when, after the advertising of a 
competitive examination, it has been found impractica- 
ble to secure more than one candidate. Such instances 
are, of course, very rare. The positions excepted from 
all examinations, corresponding to Schedule A of the 
New York service, are named in the act and are very 
few: elective officers, the private secretaries of the 
Governor and of Mayors, employees of the legislature, 
heads of departments, judicial officers, treasury employ- 
ees, etc. Everything else is competitive, down to the 
labor service ; and in Boston and some other large cities 
the registration system covers these. Mr. Sherwin gave 
an interesting description of the method of registration, 
and testified as to its complete success. He added that 
the idea of exempting positions on the ground of their 
confidential or fiduciary nature was discountenanced by 
the Commission long ago, and, except in the case of 
positions especially mentioned in the act, no account is 
taken of such relations. The Commissioners hold that, 
in the transaction of the public business, there should 
be very. few confidential relations, and as to fiduciary 
positions, ability to furnish satisfactory bonds may be 
one of the qualifications required of a candidate. Mr. 
Sherwin had never received a complaint of breach of 
confidence on the part of any employee in the classified 
service, and recalled but few instances where the 
incompetency of such an employee had been shown. 

With regard to competitive examinations, experience 
in Massachusetts was shown to be much the same as in 
the federalservice. Examinations for positions of every 
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character are held, and with uniform success. 

Secretary W. J. D. Campbell of the Brooklyn Com- 
mission, whose functions are those of Chief Examiner 
as well, was the next witness. His testimony related to 
the operation of the rules in Brooklyn since 1888,.cov- 
ering the period of his services as Secretary. The 
arrangement of the Brooklyn service allows of easy com- 
parison with that of the State, the schedules correspond- 
ing very closely ; Schedule A includes the excepted posi- 
tions, B the competitive and D the common laborers. 
Schedule C, the non-competitive, was abolished and 
absorbed in B some time ago. There has been a con- 
stant effort on the part of the Brooklyn Commission to 
add to the competitive schedule. At the outset the 
positions were distributed among the schedules very 
much as they were in the State service, but as the com- 
petitive schedule was gradually enlarged at the expense 
of the non-competitive, the latter disappeared. Then 
followed a steady growth due to the assignment of 
almost all new positions to B and the transfer of posi- 
tions out of the excepted schedule A. The growth is 
shown best in the following table, giving the total in 
each schedule since January 1, 1888: 

B D Total, 
1,872 410 2,487 
2,032 750 2,996 
2,204 850 3,294 
2,403 800 3,466 
2,526 1,100 3,899 
2,760 950 4,002 
3,161 1,390 4,795 

The variation in Schedule D has little significance, the 
schedule comprising the labor service which, in summer, 
is always larger than at other times of the year, An 
amendment to the Brooklyn rules has recently been 
framed providing for the adoption of the Boston system 
of registering laborers. 

There had never been an instance during Mr. Camp- 
bell’s term of service of the transfer of a position out 
of the competitive to any other schedule. Onthe other 
hand the reduction of the number of places in the 
excepted schedule, A, through transfer to the competi- 
tive, has been constant, and the Commission is now pre- 
paring to transfer forty more of the 244 remaining in 
A in the same manner, these being positions hitherto 
excepted because of the fiduciary responsibility of the 
incumbent. 

The experience of the Brooklyn Commission in con- 
ducting the competitive examinations, Mr. Campbell 
stated, has been completely successful. The positions 
now in Schedule B include, of course, those connected 
with every character of public service, clerical, expert 
and technical alike. It has never been difficult 
in the case of any one of them to secure able and com- 
petent employees. Some of the examinations held the 
present year well illustrate the varied nature of those 
conducted. Among them have been those for the posi- 
tions of clerks, stenographers and typewriters, rodmen, 
engineers, messengers, assistant superintendent of the 
contagious diseases hospital, inspectors of streets, sur- 
geons, wheelwrights, mechanical electricians, caulkers, 
janitors, uniformed firemen and police, deputy chief 
clerks, assistant bacteriologists, food inspectors, milk 
inspectors, gas and electric inspectors, building inspec- 
tors, vaccinators, sanitary inspectors, carpenters, plumb- 
ing inspectors and chief engineer of the Ridgewood 
pumping station. 

Mechanics are examined competitively in the use of 
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their tools, these examinations being conducted in the 
workshops of the Pratt Institute. They are largely oral 
in character, the questions and answers being taken by 
a stenographer. The mental part of such an examina- 
tion is weighted very low, so that superior mechanical 
skill is bound to bring the candidate toward the head of 
the list; instances have occurred in which men unable 
to read or write have passed comparatively excellent 
examinations and secured positions. Oral examinations 
with stenographic reports are used largely in all expert 
and technical examinations, and have been found to add 
greatly to their thoroughness. 

The Brooklyn Civil List, containing the name of 
every employee in the classified service, with the title 
of position, amount of compensation, date of appoint- 
ment, and term of previous service if any, arranged 
with reference to the schedule in which it is included, 
is kept as a record of the Civil Service Commission, 
open to public inspection. It is published in pamphlet 
form, once annually. No person in the Civil Service is 
entitled to receive a salary from the city whose name 
is not on this list, and every warrant for salary, from 
that of the Mayor to the common laborers, must be 
certified as correct by the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission before it is payable. 

Major Webster, Mr. Sherwin and Mr. Campbell were 
each asked, as experts in the administration of Civil 
Service rules, what, in their judgment, would be the true 
test of progress under such rules. The answer of each 
was to the effect that such a test would be increase in 
the number of places made subject to competitive exam- 
inations. When asked for an opinion of the successful 
or non-successful administration of a law under which 
the competitive schedule remained at a standstill, or 
actually diminished, while the number of excepted and 
non-competitive places constantly increased, the answer 
of each was that the administration which produced 
such results must be imperfect, and that the reason for 
failure could be attributed only to the manner of its 
execution, and not in the law itself. M. 


The Flop of a Patronage-Monger. 


a month Capt. James Parker was nominated by the 
President for United States District-Attorney for 
New Jersey. He was a lawyer of good standing, an 
ex-naval officer, and a veteran of both the Mexican and 
the civil wars. With his application he had filed let- 
ters of recommendation from both of the New Jersey 
Senators, and from Frederick R. Coudert, ex-Governors 
Ludlow, Green, Abbett, and Bedle, William R. Grace, 
Everett P. Wheeler and other well-known men. The 
letter of Senator McPherson, who, by arrangement with 
his colleague, was to ‘‘have the place,’’ ran as follows: 


To the President: 

Sir: I am informed that the bearer, Capt. James Parker of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., isdesirous of obtaining some position under 
your Administration. Captain Parker isa lawyer of good abili- 
ties and much experience, and will fill the office of United States 
District-Attorney for New Jersey, or any other office whose 
duties are of a legal character that he will undertake to fill, with 
great credit. I endorse and commend Captain Parker in every 
way, and ask for him such consideration as may be possible to 
give. Yours, etc., J. R. McPHERSON. 


No sooner had the nomination been sent to the Senate 
than Mr. McPherson hastened to insist upon its with- 
drawal. It turned out that he was under obligations to 
Miles Ross, the New Jersey Democratic Boss,and, unmind- 
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ful of his letter commending Parker, had agreed that 
Ross should name the District-Attorney ; so, as Ross 
preferred someone else, Parker had to give way. The 
President withdrew the nomination at Mr. McPherson’s 
request, and Captain Parker was left to swallow his 
humiliation as best he could. The whole affair furnishes 
a fine illustration of the feudal patronage system at pres- 
ent in vogue in federal politics. 


They Can’t Distinguish. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—An editorial in the St. Louis Repudlic of this 
morning, on President Cleveland’s tariff letter to 
Chairman Wilson, rings the changes on the idea con- 
tained in this extract: 


When a President addresses what cannot by the subtlest casu- 
istry be described as anything but a formal and official communi- 
cation to the leader of his party on the floor of the House, the 
mugwump is a purblind idiot if he does not see the gulf between 
him and the instinct of his race. 

Mr. Cleveland has before conceded the impracticability of a 
non partisan Civil Service. He has, we cannot say whether with- 
out or with consciousness of his progress, now reached in his let- 
ter to Mr. Wilson a point considerably beyond the doctrine of 
most ardent partisans. 

This strikes me as a fair illustration of the inability 
of many advocates of the spoils system to see the differ- 
ence between partisanship and spoils-grabbing. The 
editor’s idea that a man cannot be a strong partisan 
because he is opposed to using the offices as party 
rewards, betrays a profounder ignorance than I had 
given any of the spoilsmen credit for. E. W. P. 

St. Louis, July 21. 


Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination on August 2t, to fill two vacancies 
in the Department of Agriculture—assistant in the bot- 
any division and assistant curator—each at a salary of 
$1,200, The subjects of both examinations will be 
orthography, penmanship, letter-writing, botany, and 
translations from the Latin, German and French lan- 
guages. Applicants should have a general knowledge 
of botany, representing approximately the amount of 
work given in the undergraduate scientific courses of 
the best universities. The assistant in the botany divi- 
sion requires a special knowledge of grasses and other 
forage plants, and the assistant curator a knowledge of 
the care of herbariums, Male applicants only will be 
examined. An examination is being arranged for a 
comptometer in the office of the First Auditor, Treasury 
Department, with a salary of $1,200. A slight change 
in the schedule of examinations for the last half of the 
year 1894 has been made, so that all supplementary 
examinations will occur in Washington on September 7 
instead of September 6, and hereafter, as heretofore, the 
stenography examination may be taken on ,Monday 
by those who have previously passed the basis. The 
basis examination for all supplementaries will be given 
on September 6. 

—The federal Commission has recently made quite a 
radical change in the form of the teacher, superintend- 
ent and matron examinations for the Indian service. 
Heretofore these examinations have been entirely text- 
ual, The change combines the textual with the topi- 
cal examination. Three grades of teacher examinations 
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will hereafter be given, namely, primary teacher, 
advanced primary teacher, and principal teacher. 
About thirty competitors have already been examined 
under the new form. The results so far have proved to 
be satisfactory in most respects, although some further 
changes may be found necessary before the system can 
be regarded as the best. Under each subject a topic is 
given, upon which the competitor is required to write 
an essay. The theme is such as will bring out the com- 
petitor’s knowledge of the subject. This change is in 
keeping with the modern tendency to examine all teach- 
ers by topics rather than by textual questions. 

—It will be remembered that the meat inspectors con- 
nected with the Department of Agriculture were recently 
brought into the classified service. One examination 
has been held, at which there were thirty-two competi- 
tors, only three of whom succeeded in passing. The 
test consists of two parts, the first being an abridgment 
of the clerk-copyist examination, with a very light grade 
of arithmetic, and the second an examination in veter- 
inary surgery. Quite a number of competitors passed 
in the abridged clerk-copyist basis, but failed in the 
technical examination. There was not asingle instance 
in which a competitor passed in the technical part and 
failed in the basis. This indicates that no mistake was 
made in requiring a basis, and that no competent person 
will be kept out on that account. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the seven- 
teenth month of the present Administration, July 5 to 
August 4, 1894, numbered 685, of which 473 were caused 
by deaths and resignations, leaving 212 to be accounted 
for by removals, either for cause or at the expiration of 
four-year terms, 

—Senator Gorman is advising the federal officeholders 
in Maryland to continue actively in politics and defy 
the President. 


— 


New Publications. 


N view of the extent and character of the labor dis- 
turbances which have occurred within the last twenty 
years, it seems odd that it should have remained for the 
year 1894 to produce the first work in which the law 
governing this whole subject is grouped. Thomas S. 
Cogley, a well-known member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia, has compiled such a treatise, entitled 
‘*The Law of Strikes, Lockouts, and Labor Organiza- 
tions.’’ In other works, as he explains in his preface, 
the labor strike has been treated in a fragmentary and 
incidental way; but his is the first attempt to cover all 
the ground between a single pair of covers. How wide 
a scope his work takes may be judged by a glance over 
some of the separate topics into which it divides itself : 
Definitions of ‘‘ strike’’ and ‘‘ lockout ’’ ; strikes as con- 
spiracies; intimidation and coércion; the right to 
strike; boycotts, picketing, blacklisting ; liability of 
newspapers for encouraging strikes ; rights of employees 
with respect to each other; rights of employers as to 
their property, the control of their business, the choice, 
number and designation of their employees, the wages 
which shall be paid, and combination with other employ- 
ers; liability of employers; strikes operating in 
restraint of trade; treason, homicide, extortion and 
arson ; lawfulness of labor organizations ; enticement 
of servants; remedies by injunction and mandamus ; 
liabilities of the several parties to a strike or lockout, 
etc. The thoroughness of Mr. Cogley’s research among 
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the authorities is vouched for by a jurist of as high rank 
as Judge William H. Taft, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, who has made a 
special study of the legality of strikes and traced the 
history of this branch of jurisprudence from the earliest 
times to the present. W.H. Lowdermilk & Co., pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C. 

Two articles in the Atlantic Monthly for August will 
attract the especial attention of Civil Service Reform- 
ers. The first is Commissioner Roosevelt’s, on ‘‘ The 
College Graduate and Public Life.’’ The author does 
not urge the educated man necessarily to enter public 
life himself, but points out to him, if he remains a 
private citizen, the attitude which it is his duty to 
maintain toward public men and public affairs. Absten- 
tion from the honors of office does not, in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s judgment, release any citizen from taking an 
active part in politics—using that term in its broader 
sense. He says, with much force: 


For educated men of weak fibre, there lies a real danger in that 
species of literary work which appeals to their cultivated senses 
because of its scholarly and pleasant tone, but which enjoins as 
the proper attitude to assume in public life one of mere criticism 
and negation; which teaches the adoption toward public men 
and public affairs of that sneering tone which so surely denotes 
a mean and small mind. If a man does not have belief and 
enthusiasm, the chances are small indeed that he will ever doa 
man’s work in the world; and the paper or the college which, by 
its general course, tends to eradicate this power of belief and 
enthusiasm, this desire for work, has rendered to the young men 
under its influence the worst service it could possibly render. 
Good can often be done by criticising sharply and severely the 
wrong; but excessive indulgence in criticism is never anything 
but bad, and no amount of criticism can in any way take the place 
of active and zealous warfare for the right. 

Again, there is a certain tendency in college life . to make 
educated men shrink from contact with the rough people who do 
the world’s work, and associate only with one another and with 
those who think as they do. This is a most dangerous tendency. 
It is very agreeable to deceive one’s self into the belief that one 
is performing the whole duty of man by sitting at home in ease, 
doing nothing wrong, and confining one’s participation in politics 
to conversations and meetings with men who have had the same 
training and look at thingsinthe same way. It is alwaysatempta- 
tion to do this, because those who do nothing else often speak as 
if in some way they deserved credit for their attitude, and as if they 
stood above their brethren who plough the rough fields. More- 
over, many people whose political work is done more or less 
after this fashion are very noble and very sincere in their aims and 
aspirations, and are striving for what is best and most decent in 
public life. 

Nevertheless, this is a snare round which it behooves every 
young man to walk carefully. Let him beware of associating 
only with the people of his own caste and of his own little ways 
of political thought. Let him learn that he must deal with the 
mass of men; that he must go out and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with his friends of every rank, and face to face with his foes of 
every rank, and must bear himself well in the hurly-burly. He 
must not be frightened by the many unpleasant features of the 
contest, and he must not expect to have it all his own way, or to 
accomplish too much. He will meet with checks and will make 
many mistakes; but 1f he perseveres, he will achieve a measure 
of good such as is never possible to the refined, cultivated, intel- 
lectual men who shrink aside from the actual fray. 


The second noteworthy article in the number is by 
Albert H. Washburn, on ‘‘Some Evils of Our Consular 
Service.’’ Mr, Washburn states his views with an air 
of conscious authority. He has been in the consular 
service himself, and is therefore able to judge from close 
observation where its shortcomings lie. He shows that 
the mode of appointment, the poor pay and the uncom- 
mon duties of our lesser class of consuls operate as con- 
stant incentives to wrongdoing : 


Partly because of the peculiar character of our revenue laws, 
and partly, no doubt, owing to the necessity of providing for the 
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faithful, the number of offices of the lower grades has increased 
and multiplied of late years at an alarming rate. To many of 
these places salaries ridiculously inadequate have been attached. 
By the last annual appropriation bill, the compensation of seventy- 
five consulates was fixed at $1,500. There are still others where 
the official income is only $1,000, or where the fees are but slightly 
in excess of that sum. It will hardly be seriously contended that 
either of these amounts is sufficient, with the utmost economy, 
to defray the actual living expenses, especially when, as capella 
happens, the officer is accompanied by a family. The inevitable 
result is, in many cases, that men of slender means, who possess 
the requisite character and ability, have been debarred from 
accepting this sort of preferment. By some strange process of 
reasoning, men whose unfitness for public service is too notorious 
to make it safe to name them for a domestic berth, but whose 
backing is too strong to be ignored, have been pitchforked into 
the foreign service, and there allowed to masquerade as repre- 
sentative Americans, to the discomfiture of their countrymen and 
the contempt of foreigners. 

Here, as in most other cases, the cheapest is not the best, and 
the experiment has proved a costly one in not a few instances. 
If the search light of a vigorous and impartial investigation could 
be turned upon these low-salaried offices—and there the greatest 
abuses unquestionably exist—the disclosures would be so damn- 
ing as to make imperative some immediate and radical reform. 
The extent to which petty peculation prevails will never be dis- 
closed so Jong.as officers are responsible only to a Department 
hundreds or thousands of miles away. It isa very easy matter to 
find persons unscrupulous enough to lend themselves, for some 
trifling compensation or advantage, to the return of fraudulent 
vouchers. Under such a system detection is next to impossible. 


Mr. Washburn says, in suggesting remedial measures 
which might be adopted: 


Any comprehensive system of reform must include some 
method which shall provide for the training of a number of 
American vice-consuls. A more careful apportionment of the 
clerical allowance, together with the additional amount which 
might be saved bya more economic expenditure of the contingent 
expense appropriation, would be quite sufficient to pay salaries to 
a number of capable young men who would be attracted to the ser- 
vice—even if the compensation were small—if there were any 
hope of retention and ultimate promotion. This suggestion has 
already been made, and is worthy of consideration. Such a plan, 
once adopted, would furnish the nucleus and means of gradually 
putting the service upon a stable basis. 


A change in the mode of appointment, also, which 
shall include the application of a practical test of fitness, 
is urged. The one serious difficulty in the way is 
referred to, together with a means of removing it: 


The Constitution provides that the President ‘‘ shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls.’ 
Here, then, the President is vested with a constitutional right 
which no Congressional enactment can change. Reform at this 
point, if it comes at all, can come only from within the Department 
itself. In other words, the initiative must be taken by the Exec- 
utive. It must be left to him to prescribe the conditions under 
which appointments shall take place; and no matter how excel- 
lent those conditions, his successor could of course amend them, 
or abolish them altogether, if he saw fit. It may be safely 
asserted, nevertheless, that if regulations governing the appoint- 
ment, promotion and removal of officers in the consular service 
were once put in force, whether at the instance of the President 
himseM or at the suggestion of the law-making branch, they 
would be permanently retained in some form. The tide of public 
sentiment would set too strongly to be resisted. : 

The suggestion of a non-competitive examination has much to 
commend it. Tact, discretion, sound judgment and good man- 
ners cannot be scientifically measured by any scale of percent- 
ages, and some such system as this would obviate the objections 
which are sure to arise to a purely competitive examination. 
The examinations might be conducted under the direction of the 
Civil Service Commission, already established for that purpose, 
or take place under the supervision of a board selected by the 
State Department. It would perhaps be imprudent at first to put 
all consulates—especially those of the highest grades—under the 
operation of a Civil Service law. Fully two-thirds, at least, of 
the present offices might still be advantageously placed within 
the classified service, and many of the unimportant posts ought, 
logically, to be reduced to the rank of vice-consulates, a system 
which other countries have very generally followed. 
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Besides a symposium of seven experienced educators, 
on the teaching of ‘‘ Civics in the Public Schools,’’ the 
American Journal of Politics touches a point of interest 
to all Civil Service Reformers in Henry Budd’s paper on 
‘The Limits of Party Obligation,’’ in which the folly 
of confusing national with municipal issues is well set 
forth. Two of Mr. Budd’s most meaty paragraphs are 
these: 


Does the citizen, acting as stated-in the modern municipality, 
select generals, foreign ambassadors, or those who shall make 
laws upon great moral subjects, those who shall determine the 
relations of his city with all the world, whose unwise action may 
bring upon the city war and disaster, or whose wise and concil- 
iatory measures may cause its harbors to be filled with foreign 
shipping and its streets crowded with strangers seeking to pur- 
chase its manufactures? No. The officers he selects are to see 
that deeds are correctly and with reasonable promptness copied 
into books; that writs are handed to whomsoever may purchase 
them; that the writs are served; that property taken on execu- 
tion be sold by a competent auctioneer; that taxes are assessed 
at a proper amount to defray the municipal expenses; that those 
taxes, when assessed, are collected; that coal is shoveled into a 
retort that it may come out gas, be passed through a purifier and 
made fit for illuminating purposes; that firemen be employed and 
properly drilled and disciplined to preserve buildings from 
destruction by fire; that a police force be maintained to guard 
the peace of the city from the nocturnal brawler and burglar, 
and to pursue and capture the law-breaker. . . . 

Now, what possible difference can it make to us or to the 
public, when we go to the office of the Recorder of Deeds, 
whether the man be a Democrat, or a Republican, or a Prohibi- 
tionist, or a Populist, provided he write a fair hand and give the 
deed back to us in a reasonably clean condition, within a reason- 
able time? What difference does it make whether the man who 
oversees a job of street paving be a Democrat, or a Republican, 
or a Prohibitionist, or a Populist? What we want is a man who 
will see that the foundation of the street is laid according to the 
contract and according to law, and that the pavers drive home 
with energy the superjacent stones and make them firm. And 
when a brave fireman risks his life in entering a burning house 
that he may save the lives of its inmates, or drags his hose up a 
ladder that he may the more effectually direct its stream against 
the devouring element and check its ravages, do we ask, before 
giving way to feelings of admiration or breaking out into 
applause, what are his politics, or the politics of the superior 
officer by whom he is directed, or of the head of the department 
to which he belongs ? 


Dr. Albert Shaw continues his studies of city govern- 
ment in the Review of Reviews, with an article on 
‘Toronto as a Municipal Object-Lesson.’’ His account 
of the handling of the street railway franchise is full of 
valuable suggestion to American city fathers: 


The city first acquired absolutely everything that pertained to 
the street railway system and then calmly arranged the condi- 
tions under which it would be disposed to entertain the bid of a 
oe wea purchaser. The city had strengthened its position by 

aving obtained from the Ontario legislature the permission to 
operate the street railway system on its own account if it should 
prefer todoso. Now, the average street railway ‘‘magnate”’ 
of the United States on the one hand, and the average Ameri- 
can alderman on the other, would declare that a purchaser 
could never be found for a street railway franchise hedged about 
by such conditions. But let us see what success Toronto had in 
marketing its franchise. The arbitration which fixed the price 
to be paid the retiring company was completed in April, 1891. 
The conditions which would govern the sale of a new franchise 
were made public in May. In June the terms of a sale were 
practically agreed upon, and on September 1 the bargain was 
formally completed and ratified. The purchasers agreed to all 
the conditions and reservations required by the corporation. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. now has on sale at all its offices east of the 
Ohio River a full line of tourist excursion tickets to all the lake, mountain and 
seashore resorts in the Eastern and Northern States and in Canada. These 
tickets are valid for return Yay until October 31. Before deciding upon 
your summer outing it would be well to consult the B. & O. Book of * Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.” All B. & O. Ticket Agents at principal points 
have them, and they will be sent pares upon am of ten cents, by Chas. Q, 
Scull, General Pass, Agent, B. & O, R. R., Balto., Md, 
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They assumed the city’s place in compensating the retirin 
street railway company; they agreed to pay eight hundred dol- 
lars per annum per mile of single track, or sixteen hundred dol- 
lars per mile of double track, to the municipal treasury; the 
further agreed to pay percentages of their gross receipts from all 
sources whatsoever as follows: 

On all gross receipts up to $1,000,000 per annum, 8 per cent. 

Between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000 per annum, Io per cent. 

Between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 per annum, I5 per cent. 

On all gross receipts over $3,000,000 per annum, 20 per cent. 

They bound themselves further, if the city should at any time 
release them from the requirement of issuing eight tickets for 
twenty-five cents for use at certain hours of the morning and 
evening, to pay two per cent. of the gross receipts in addition to 
the percentages above named. These percentage payments were 
to be made monthly, and the city’s officials were to have the 
fullest right of inspecting the books and accounts of the pur- 
chasers. 

This contract is the most complete and satisfactory municipal 
franchise that has ever been granted in America. — 
Already the Toronto street railway is a source of very consider- 
able revenue to the city treasury; and the rapid development of 
the system, both as to its mileage and also as to the volume of 
its business, is constantly increasing the municipal revenue 
from that source. But the advantage to the public does not 
accrue alone from the share of receipts that goes into the city 
treasury. The three-cent workingmen’s tickets, the two-and-a- 
half-cent school children’s tickets and the four-cent ticket for 
general and unlimited use, constitute in the aggregate an enor- 
mous concession to the public. The transfer system, moreover, 
is astrong point. The protection of the employed men against 
longer hours than ten per day and sixty per week and against 
lower wages than fifteen cents per hour, secures practical immu- 
nity from strikes and dissensions and must be considered an 
excellent example. To dwellers in most of our American cities 
the provision against the overcrowding of cars, and the authority 
of the Council to require for every portion of the system a fully 
adequate service, will seem not the least interesting and impor- 
tant features of the Toronto system. At the termination of the 
charter the city will have the privilege of purchasing at actual 
value, to be determined by arbitration, everything that is essen- 
tial to the operation of the system. The City Engineer has 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 








Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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authority to prescribe the character of the rails and materials 
used by the company, and in all matters that affect paving and 
the use of the streets the city retains full control andl has made 
conditions that are altogether favorable to the public. 

In discussing this Toronto street railway franchise, too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the fact that these numerous condi- 
tions were not imposed upon any existing company, but that 
they were made an integral part of an exclusive franchise that 
was put up for sale to the bidder who should, besides agreeing 
to the absolute requirements set forth in the city’s specifications, 
offer the highest percentage of gross receipts. 

The Century gives us a double-barrelled discussion of 
the woman suffrage question, Senator Hoar writing in 
favor of giving women the ballot, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley taking the negative view. The pecu- 
liarity of the literary duet is that each disputant was 
permitted, after writing his own paper, to see what his 
antagonist had written, and to add a postscript meet- 
ing the latter’s unexpected points. In McClure’s are 
some interesting field-notes of the experience of S. H. M. 
Byers with General Sherman during the march from 
Atlanta to the Sea, and one set of this month’s ‘‘ Human 
Documents ’’ is devoted to President Garfield. 

Ginn & Company announce, among their August 
publications, ‘‘ Citizenship: A Book for Classes in 
Government and Law,’ by ex-President Julius H. 
Seelye of Amherst College. 

Charles De Kay, the newly appointed Consul-General 
at Berlin, contributes one of the articles in the current 
number of the Quarterly Illustrator, describing the work 
of Peter Paul Miiller under the title, ‘‘A Thorough 
Munich Landscapist.’’ Julian Hawthorne has a paper 
in the same number, ‘‘ A Magician of Line,’’ the subject 
being Harley D. Nichols, and the illustrations show the 
artist’s treatment of Italian scenery and architecture. 
The number contains 362 pictures, representative of 150 
well-known artists. Among the most interesting things 
in it are a series of photographs of the studios of famous 
British and American artists and connoisseurs. 

The third volume of ‘‘Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher 
Story,’ as deciphered by Dr, Owen, carries the reader 
through the destruction of the Spanish Armada and 
starts him upon ‘‘ Sir Francis Bacon’s Life at the Court 
of France.’’ In the preface the decipherer gives the 
world a little further glance into the mystery of his 
‘key words’’; and in a dedication he pays tribute to 
three of his assistants who, ‘‘ by the rules of the cipher,”’ 
have helped him prepare the first and second volumes. 
In the next installment we are promised Bacon’s account 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the beheading 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 








Among the Most Popular Features 
of the excursions over the Lehigh Valley Railroad is the 
lunch car. It is a new idea, worthy of the enterprise 
and wide-awake management which have marked the 
Lehigh since the road has ceased to be a leased line. 
To many the impossibility of getting lunch en route 
is a great objection, when considering the advantages of 
popular excursions, while poor lunches, hastily eaten at 
hours which suit the stops rather than the appetite, are 
little better than no lunches at all. The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company has done away with these evils by 
introducing the lunch car, which makes it possible to 
get something to eat when desired, and, by serving 
lunches of the same excellent quality as the meals in the 
dining cars, has made a real advance in the comfort 
furnished to excursionists. 
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Scientific 
Suspenders 


No strain on buttons. 
Waistband is never pulled up. 
No baggy pants. 

No dragging down on shoulders. 
No straps in view in full dress. 
Trousers not pulled up away from 
shoe when sitting. 

Cables preserved from wear. 
Built for, and worn by- the best 
dressed men in America. 


WEAR THEM ONCE °°? wees? oust St tronsers. 


By mail, 50¢., 75¢., $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Lim., Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Formerly Battle Creek, Mich.) 





You Can Bind 





One sheet or three hundred sheets in ten seconds. 
“ The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price-list—that’s free. 
If you haven’t tried the Klip I’ll mail a sample pair, and a pair of Klip-Keys to put them 


on with, for twenty five cents, or a sample dozen, six sizes, with Keys, for seventy-five 
cents. 


H. H. BALLARD, 147 Pittsfield, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


At Harrington Park, 

Bergen County, New Jersey, 
On the West Shore R. R., 17 miles from New York. 
Plots are offered for sale for five cents per square foot, 
Property is carefully restricted. 

For further particulars, application may be made 
personally or by letter to 
DWARD GILES, 


127 East Sisheonth Street, New York. 
$10 and $20 Genuine Confederate Bills 
5 only five cents each; $100 and $50 bills ten 
cents each. 25 and 50 cent shinplasters ten 
cents each. t and §2 bills 25 cents each. Sent 


securely sealed on ey of price. 
Address, CHAS. B. BARKER, West Atlanta, Ga. 


DIARY 


OF A 


PILGRIMAGE. 


By JEROME K, JEROME, 
Author of “ THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” Etc. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
by GOOD GOVERNMENT, Washington, D. C. 


Copyrights taken out; 
Passports procured ; 


By the Bureau of General In- 
formation, Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 











You m may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the informatiqn desired, so 
+hat the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 


‘How-To-# PREPARE: 
-C\ ran mM SERVICE: 


wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 


Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





